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(She Decoi^ato^ and Fu^nisheiv 



NEW PICTURE FRAMES. 



Bt Lauba B. Staeb. 



ITHINthepast 
decade there 
have been 
many innova- 
tions in the 
way of fram- 
ing and hang- 
ing pictures. 
Formerly, 
they were 
either hung in 
straight lines 
on the wall, 
or in groups 
of one large 
one in the 
middle, with 

two smaller ones on each side. They were apparently placed on 
the wall to cover its bare surface instead of being hung to look 
at as part of our daily life. Then, the frames were made of black 
walnut, or gilt, of a conventional pattern, the same designs being 
seen in every parlor. 

Now, artists frequently design the frames as well as paint the' 
pictures, and occasionally are allowed to seleet the best light in 
which to hang their pictures — when they have been so fortunate 
as to sell them. The 





days of gilt and gold 
frames have gone by ; 
they are very little 
used, except for cer- 
tain pictures in oil, 
which need the bright 
lustre to bring out 
their coloring. Frames 
of natural wood, white 
enamel, and white and 
gilt, are largely taking 
their place. 

It is a safe rule to 
hang pictures on a line 
with the eye, where 
they may be studied 
and appreciated with- 
out weariness. The 
beauties of a picture 
hung too high in a 
parlor are as surely lost 
as though the canvas 
were ' ' skied " at the 

annnal exhibition. A real lover of pictures objects to having a 
permanent place for his treasures, for two reasons, viz., he would 
weary of the monotony of seeing his best beloved always in the 
same corner ; besides he wishes the pleasure of changing them 
according to his mood. 

Easels, which are very much used, are readily made at home, 
if one has the materials and is handy with saw and hammer, but 
as plain ones may be bought for seventy-five cents, it is hardly 
worth the trouble to make them. 

The little boudoir of an artist friend, visited not long ago, 
showed such exquisite taste and novelty in framing and arranging 
pictures, that I secured some drawings, and have made use of 
the helpful hints gathered there. 

On an easel was a wood interior, done in water color, repre- 
senting a pair of lovers wandering, hand-in hand, through the 
leafy shade. The predominating color was greeD, and the picture 
was mounted on a background of pale green. A quotation, re- 
peating "the old story, 1 ' was done in gold letters on the lower 
right hand corner of the green margin. The frame, of pine, was 
gilded with best gold bronze ; the decoration was of clematis 
twigs, cut when the vines were bare, after both leaf and blossom 
had faded. These twigs were bronzed with green and copper 
color, each used separately in some places, while in others the 
two were mixed, making the vine look as though it had just be- 
gun to turn brown. After bronzing, they were fastened on to the 
frame, the tendrils binding the branches together, with small 
staples, which were also bronzed. The effect was extremely pretty, 
and the frame a unique one, which might easily be copied. 

"The Dancing Hare" was a pretty conceit, executed by the 
fair artist herself. It was done in water-color, on a background 
of red brown cartridge paper. The plain, wide frame is pine, 
heavily gilded, making a good surface for the printing of the 
music and words, which was done in black oil paint. 

A photograph was mounted on water-color paper of a soft, 
warm gray tint. The quotation: "Peace, now the moon sleeps 



with Endymion, and would not be awaked," was done in black 
and silver on the lower margin. The flat pine frame was bronzed 
with lustra colors, dark blue, and blue mixed with green till it 
shades off into silver, being used. Over this was arranged a long 
slender bouquet of dry poppy buds. They had been cut after 
the blossom had faded, and the bud became perfectly dry. They 
were painted with silver bronze and fastened to the frame with 
small staples, also bronzed. 

A third study was a novelty both asto picture and frame. The 
painting was a very old Chinese water-color, done on rice paper, 
representing a Chinese fishing smack. I* fla d been brought from 
China years ago by an old sea-faring friend of the artist. To 
frame this appropriately, it was mounted. first on a thin white 
Japanese paper napkin. Underneath this was placed a' piece of 
dark, green, figured Japanese paper, the white being thin enough 
to partially show the figures through, the combination making a 
very soft, sea-green background. To cover the edge where the 
picture was laid on the mat, a piece of soft twine was gilded and 
pasted smoothly around it, making a very good finish. 

A flat wooden frame was covered with Chinese matting— the 
same that comes around tea-chests — a hole being cut in the center 
the size of the picture, so that the matting would lie smoothly 
on the frame. The edges were fastened firmly on the back with 
strong tacks. At the left were painted some Chinese characters 
in black oil paint, which, being translated, read " Peace be 
with you." 

An engraving was very prettily framed in cretonne,'a pattern 
with a running vine of blossoms, leaves and tendrils being chosen. 
This border was pasted along the sides and ends of the flat frame, 
leaving squares in the corners, into which were fitted clusters of 
the same flower pattern. Another frame was draped with folds 

of soft Indian silk, 
corded across the cor- 
ners to hold in place. 

The plain wooden 
frames, which were the 
foundation of all de- 
scribed in this article, 
were made by the fair 
artist herself. She had 
learned to mitre the 
corners without trouble 
and now had no dif- 
ficulty iu making any 
sort of frame she 
wished. 



1 Peace bs with' You.' 



"A genuine per- 
ception of beauty is 
the highest education. 
The benign influence 
of art infallibly spreads 
or diminishes in pro- 
portion as its source, 
a sense of genuine 
beauty, flows from an ample or scanty vein through clear or 
turbid channels. As taste in adulterated ornament grows 
meagre, clumsy, barbarous, ludicrous ; affectation dictates, 
simplicity and elegance are overloaded, interest vanishes, and 
novelty with error go hand in hand."— Fuseli. 



Haddeb, the root of rubie sanctorum, is cultivated in Southern 
France and the Levant. Besides yellow, the root contains two 
red pigments, alizarin and purpurin. 
- _ ____ _ 
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